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48 Book Notices. 

Southern Germany (Wiirt ember g and Bavaria). Handbook for 

Travellers. By Carl Baedeker, xxx and 335 pp., 30 Maps, 23 Plans, 

and Index. Tenth revised edition. Carl Baedeker, Leipzig, 1907, also Charles 

Scribner's Sons, New York. (Price, M. 6.) 

This edition corresponds with the 29th German edition. Special attention is 

devoted to the art treasures of Munich and other large cities- in south Germany, 

and an article by the late Prof. Anton Springer on South German art will be very 

helpful to many travellers. Among the leading cities described are Stuttgart, 

Tubingen, Nuremberg, Wurzburg, and Munich. 

British Imperialism and Commercial Supremacy. By M. Victor 
Berard, translated by H. W. Foskett. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1906. pp. x+298. 

"Force is no remedy; science is remedy." The disease to be remedied is the 
decline since 1872 in British industries and commerce; the remedy is not im- 
perialism, protection, or pan-Britannism ; but the adoption of rational methods, 
the abandonment of antiquated, provincial ideas, and the acquisition of a spirit 
of willingness to conform to the rapid changes of modern times. This is the gist 
of a book written in French in 1900 by M. Berard and translated into English 
in 1906. The foundation of the book is geographic. The main argument runs 
as follows: If a line be drawn from Newcastle almost south to Birmingham and 
thence southwest to Exeter, Great Britain will be divided into two diverse parts. 
To the southeast lies a gently-rolling, green country where agriculture flourishes. 
Here the Norman conquerors settled, and the feudal system, with all its class 
privileges, found a fitting environment. To the northwest lies a mountainous 
country, black now with factories, but formerly the home of hardy peasants who 
needs must eke out agriculture with sheep-raising. Here the heterogeneous con- 
quered races of Celt and Gael and others found a refuge. Here life was hard, 
diversity was the rule, and men learned the habit- of independence. Hence, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, there were two Englands. "Green Eng- 
land" was a populous land of plains and agriculture, of lords and peasants, of 
the cavalier and the Established Church, of privilege and conservatism. "Black 
England" was a scantily-populated land of mountains and sheep-raising, of poor 
men whose lords were also poor and hardy, of the Puritan and the sects, of dis- 
content and active thought. 

In "Black England" activity of thought led to scientific discovery. Then her 
people forged ahead, for to them belonged not only the habits of steady work 
bred of stern conditions of life, but the coal and iron which form the basis of 
modern manufacturing industry. Great cities, — Newcastle, Leeds, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, — sprang up in the "Black Country," 
and grimy factories even invaded "Green England." There is no need to trace 
their history. Berard shows how the necessity of cheap food for artisans led 
to the repeal of the Corn-laws and to Free-trade. He sketches the growth of re- 
form, and, ever and anon, calls us back to the underlying geographic causes. 
Manchester, which he continually eulogizes, is set forth as typical of the highest 
idealism, the greatest unselfishness, the most praiseworthy readiness to adapt her- 
self to new methods. Her creed is "to work for the greatest good of the greatest 
number," and she does it because she has found that it is best for her, too.. 
"She cuts her trousers to suit the length of Australian legs, for she has made the- 
discovery that in Oceania the human leg shows a tendency to elongate." She be- 



